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College Amusements. 


“ Cocachelunk, chelunk, chelaly, 
Coeachelunk, chelunk, chela. 
Coeachelunk, chelunk, chelaly, 
Hi 0 cocachelunk che.”—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


“Little Boy Blue, go blow your horn!”—Mater Aaser. 


Or all classes and conditions of men, students most need amusement. 
Rest restores the laboring man and the morning sun finds him fresh and 
trong, but the student needs something more than rest. His mind 
Must not only from time to time be released from its confinement, but 
it must be permitted, nay, even compelled to run at large over the green 
fields and pleasant valleys which lie in sight of its prison home. Hence 
the necessity of recreation for the student, a need soon felt and supplied 
Wherever a band of students collects. 

The arguments which call for it have their influence in determining its 
character, and therefore, as a general thing, College amusements are not 
particularly quiet or dignified. 

We run from Euclid to his Burial. We thrust the half-dissected 
corpse of a dead language back into its coffin, and shutting down the 
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cover, blow out the light and run over to the ‘Pow-wow.” We drown 
every thought of logic in ‘ Lager,’ and whistle away all cares of syzi— 
apo,—peri,—and the thousand and one other ‘ gees.’ We vanish from 
the ‘chorus of nymphs and satyrs, to reappear beneath the window of 
some fair one and roll out living choruses in a living language. 

Amusements must be unconstrained or they will cease to be amuse 
thents, One thing, however, we must learn, and gradually are doing so; 
that they may be unconstrained and yet be civilized. Any one who re 
members the time when Yalensians had no public amusements of their 
own,—when the Caliathumps went drumming round the city at mid 
night, carrying off gates, breaking barbers’ poles, changing signs and 
smashing windows,—when the Burial of Euclid procession was little 
more than a noisy, drunken crowd, led on by the music of tin pans, 
broken gongs, horns, and stolen dinner-bells,—when participation in the 
Wooden Spoon Exhibition was a sufficient ground for expulsion,—when 
the signal for the ‘Pow-wowers’ to assemble, was a bonfire built of 
chairs, posts, signs, and whatever other movable combustible could be 
found in the vicinity of the Culleges ;—any one who recalls these facts 
to mind, will see at a glance how great a progress we have made 
towards the elevation of our amusements. 

We have no organized Caliathumps, and when a few drunken wights 
take it upon themselves to relieve a citizen of his gate, they do it quietly, 
both for his sake and their own. 


They are the mildest mannered men 
That ever hugged a lamp, or stole,a gate. 


Our Burial of Euclid processions march in order through the streets 
and are preceded by fine bands of music. Our ‘ Pow-wows’ are con- 
ducted according to printed programmes, and are led off by the most 
respectable men of the Class; and the character of the audience of a 
modern Wooden Spoon Exhibition, is a sufficient evidence of its advance. 

All this has been brought about by men acting upon-a common sense 
view of the nature and degree of our need of amusement. It is like a 
Republican Government. If orderly men will not take part in the elee- 
tions, rowdies and bullies will, and the staid and sober citizen is sud- 
denly struck with astonishment when he beholds the highest offices in 
the hands of demagogues and scoundrels. 

Experience has shown, and will continue to show to the end of time, 
that students must have amusement. ‘ Where there ’s a will, there ’s a 
way,’ and hence exhibitions or sports of some kind or other will spring 
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up among students, especially where so many are gathered together as 
in our own Yale. Norv it is for our own interest, as well as for our 
credit, that these exhibitions should, at least, not be a disgrace to the 
College. To try to prevent this by holding back and attempting to 
frown them down indignantly, is simply absurd. As well might a Sun- 
day-School teacher say to the little ragged boy in the street, * Boy, your 
face is too dirty, I shall not have anything to do with you!” The car 
of progress very often runs off the track, and should men refuse to get 
out and assist it on again because the engineer happens to swear? No 
good would ever be accomplished if good men were afraid of touching 
anything bad. Nor should we despair of reforming anything. The 
filthiest soil will bear the brightest flowers. 

But to drop moralizing. Much has been done to this end within the 
last few years, but there are still a few points which need attention. 

In the first place, therefore, a reformation of this kind involves 
expense. Our word ‘ vile,’ is derived from the Latin word ‘ vilis,’ cheap. 
The transition from cheap to vile is a natural one, which it would be well 
to notice in this connection. It is impossible that a Pow-wow can be 
made respectable without some expenditure. Students will have noise. 
If not melodious, it will be discordant. Jf they don’t have brass trump- 
ets, they will have tin horns. If not drums, tin pans. Now the one of 
these makes music, and the other din. The one is respectable, the other 
rowdy. And so of the other things, lights, printing, &c. All these are 
necessary to give a celebration of the kind under discussion a species of 
dignity and respectability, yet they involve expense. We must not, 
therefore, expect to bring about a change of this nature without an in- 
crease of expenditure. Yet here there is danger that we shall run into 
extravagance, and that the reaction from that will throw the custom 
back to where we found it. 

This leads to a second remark; that such amusements should never be 
supported by a tax. There are often men in a Class who cannot well 
afford it, yet from a kind of false pride feel compelled to pay it because 
it is a Class tax, Especialiy is this apt to be the case in the younger 
Classes, whose members have not yet acquired that independence in 
regard to such matters, which they will in the course of their College 
life. Let all such performances be based upon a subscription list. Then, ~ 
if there is a general desire that. the custom should be carried out, the 
funds will be forthcoming; but if not, then it is best to let it fall 
through, for such a thing is like a law,—if public opinion will not sus- 
tain it, it is sheer folly to atempt to carry it out. 
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But again; of late the disposition of the speaker seems to be, not s0 
much to glorify his own Class in the orthodox College way, by fair argu- 
ment and ‘splurgification, as to make it appear exalted by decrying the 
others. This gives rise to a great deal of ill-feeling between the Classes, 
and in the performance itself, causes hissing and shouting, and a general 
disturbance. Now this is wrong, and the speaker is, in a great measure, 
responsible for it. 

Let him be as keen and sarcastic as he wishes. but not vituperative. 
Billinsgate is not wit. Abuse is not funny. We listen for wit. We come 
expecting to hear something funny. Instruction we receive in the reci- 
tation room, advice and admonition we get in the Chapel, rhetorie 
and logic-we find in the library, but what we wish outside is fun, 
Sound, healthy fun, free from everything ungentlemanly. Give us that 
and we will applaud. E. F. B, 


Presentation Dan. 


Awone the rich days of College life, preéminent is Presentation Day. 
On that day, our Alma Mater presents to our country and the world an 
hundred men—all of them, her own well-nurtured sons, It is emphat- 
ically a Class day. Throughout the College world, one class is the ab- 
sorbing theme of thought and conversation, It is the closing chapter 
in its history. The influence of its members as individuals, will be felt 
hereafter, but as a united body, as an organization created by circum- 
stances, its days are numbered, and its power is laid aside for ever. 

But it is to each student personally, that this day has its deepest 
meaning. It is an epoch in his history to which Hope has led him on 
for years gone by, and to which Memory shall often lead him back in 
years tocome. It marks the accomplishment of one of life’s greatest 
and most cherished plans. The College course is traveled through. 
College days, flying swift as the weaver’s shuttle, have woven the char- 
acter he is, and wrought out the man he is to be. Is all well? Is all 
as it should be? Ah! the misgivings, the unavailing regrets of that 
day ! 

We believe that while mo-t would neither hasten nor delay its 
coming, all meet it with mingled feelings of joy and sadne-s. The 
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sense of new freedom, the realization of a long hoped for time, bring 
gladness. Yet the soul is full of wishes, sincere but useless, that all 
may be begun and lived over again. How different would the years 
be spent! But relentless Time never rolls his wheels backward, The 
Past is passed, The careless irresponsible days of Youth are gone, and 
Life, real, stern Life is opened. Now our tremblings and weakness 
shrinks back. But it is of nouse. Ready or no, be the ship caulked, 
ballasted, equipped or not, to day it must be launched on that Sea 
which ever widens outward and onward till its waters lave the far off 
shores of Eternity. 

With a heart saddened by such contemplations, the graduating 
student enters the chapel in the morning of Presentation, and in the 
long accustomed place takes his seat with all his classmates for the last 
time. There is deep sadness in that word Jast. It is often, but not 
oftenest, applied to the departure of that which we are glad to see going. 
In this world we bid farewell to more good things than bad, to more 
we love than hate, and every farewell is another tolling of that solemn 
bell which is ever tetling us that all is passing away. The Old Chapel, 
whatever may have been his feelings hitherto, is sacred to the student 
to-lay—sacred with the hallowed memories of former years. However 
irreverent he may have regarded it in the past, he worships there to-day 
—worships with a full heart. He is presented. From revered lips, 
fall the last words of counsel and blessing. All seems adream. Four 
years gone! Whither? 

Then comes the Poem. The tender feelings of the hour can find ex- 
pression in none but the most delicate terms. Poetry is their natural 
channel. Their soft sadness is best breathed in measures mild and sub- 
dued as the whisperings of the summer air, as it floats through the 
forest leaves. Thus fond associations always seek to be embalmed. 
Where is the Poet who has not sung of his childhood—his past? The 
Class Poem is to express the emotions of the class. If it does this, the 
author is successful. It is the work of the Poet always to say in the 
best manner possible what all feel. 

After this is the Oration. Here we have always thought to be the 
most favorable opportunity for good speaking that occurs to any one in 
College. It isthe only read occasion. Junior Exhibition and Com- 
mencement are gotten up mainly to show off. The whole performance 
then is mechanical. It is a display of powers, not the legitimate use of 
them. But Presentation day is full of reality. A living man speaks 
to living men on a living theme. It is no time for cold speculation. 
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The orator is in the midst of the college world to move the college 
heart. Four years he has lived here—the sum of that life he is now to 
tell. Four years he has held communion with these hundred men, 
and this last hour he is to speak to them what no other man can, 
The one great requisite for the orator on this occasion is Soul. Brain 
is not enough. He must be a man alive to everything noble and true 
in life, to whom the occasion shall suggest a theme, and who, strong in 
the inspiration of the hour, shall sway its conflicting emotions to some 
high end. The hearers are not cold, disinterested spectators, but men 
eager and anxious to hear. No man ofien has such an audience. At 
length comes the farewell to instructors, to fellow-students, to class- 
mates. How the orator can go through this part of his duty, we have 
always wondered. THe must have learned the art of self-control to per- 
fection. The warm student heart is full. No empty sentimentality is 
there. Like a cloud, deep sympathizing sadness settles down upon the 
whole assembly, and hot tears are ready to gush from an hundred pair 
of eyes. 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair 
Rise from the heart, and gather to the eyes, 


In looking ou the happy Autumn fields, , 
And thinking of the days that are no mere, 


“Fresh as the first beam glittering or a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge: 

So sad,so fresh, the days that are no more. 


“ Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


“ Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 


The Parting Song is but another expression of what has already 
been said, in which all engage, It is a general good-bye set to music, 
Thus close the public exercises of the day, exercises the like of which 
in depth and meaning, in respect to the emotions they excite, the high 
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resolves they inspire, and their formaiive influence over the life, we know 
not of on another occasion, in College or out of it. 

Of the dinner that follows, we know nothing. It is one of those ex- 
periences which come to a man but once in his life, and of which there 
may be no spectators. Our time is not yet. As Uncle Tom said, “I 
tell ye what, Mas’r George, the Lord gives good many things twice over, 
but he never gives ye a mother but once,” so we say of the Faculty and 
their dinner. 

The afternoon is intensely interesting, because it is a truthful exhibi- 
tion of the genial, social life of the student. Our work here is mostly 
head work, but the heart that does not grow much in these four years, 
must be made of rock. Out under the old patriarchal elms, (the tent 
being the rainy day exception,) which have witnessed many a good 
time, the class assemble to have another, their last. The windows of 
the Lyceum and adjoining Colleges are filled with fair ones, not a few 
of whom, we fancy, have a deeper than friendly interest in the exercises 
of the occasion. Thither are many glances cast, not without the desir- 
ed response. Probably there are those in every class, how many we 
know not, who, during their College sojourn, cultivate a finer feeling 
than brotherly love for classmates. Wayward young men those. Per- 
haps, however, they are not the least happy of to-day. To them, sit- 
ting on the grass beneath the gaze of such ‘a galaxy of bright eyes, the 
long pipe is passed around, and whatever have been his principles or 
practices in the past, every man smokes, We take this to be the Calu- 
met of Peace. There have been rivalries and enmities even among 
classmates. Now they all vanish in smoke. To forgive and forget is 
the desire of every heart. = + 

The songs are full of that ardent enthusiasm which thrives only in 
the souls of young men. With less of the abandon than is usual in 
College songs, they unite a certain, tremulous, hopeful looking into the 
future. 


“ We've gained some friends, and studied some, 
But Life must tell the story, 
Let’s cling to all the joys we have, 
And strike for Love and Glory.” 


The Class History is a very interesting document. It fulfills its end 
as well as Macaulay’s History of England. Its subjects are various, and 
they are treated in that happy, spicy manner which always gains atten- 
tion. The observations, though not always profound, might be very 
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instructive to the individuals under consideration. All men love to 
laugh, and students especially. Hence it is delightful to call up, by way 
of variety, the most ridiculous reminiscences of Freshman year. ° 

After a while comes the standing round in a ring for a general shak. 
ing of hands. This is the most affecting exercise of the day. This 
shaking of hands—the kind, glad greeting throughout the civilized world, 
It is a most beautiful custom. Of all the men in the world, students know 
best how to use it. Heartless fashion sometimes dictates a cold exten- 
sion of the finger-tips, a lifeless laying together of hands, destitute of 
interest and expressive of nothing. The student is bound by no such 
notions. He extends his whole hand with bis whole heart init. His 
is a glad welcome, a full assurance of friendship. With regard to this 
performance on Presentation, we cannot find words to express our feel- 
ings. We always witness % with a heart too full for utterance. Of 
those who participate, the harshest are subdued into sad tenderness, and 
strong, manly hearts, give themselves up to weep and sob like chil- 
dren. 

The ivy is planted. About its roots is placed a little nourishing 
earth by each member of the Class, to perpetuate the memory of the 
band he loves. Let it grow. It shall be an emblem of that friendship 
begun here, ever to grow upward. As each season, it is dressed in a 
fresh garment of green, it shall tell of the perpetual youth and beauty 
of classmate devotion. We may come back here in future years to 
find the Library buildings all mantled with ivy, the growth of brother- 
ly love. 

Then are cheers for the several Colleges. Stand firm, Old Buildings 
and Spires : yours is the reward sought by the aspiring of all time—the 
applause, the grateful homage of earnest, intelligent men. Many shall 
dwell beneath your roofs, who, departing, will leave you as the sacred 
repositories of associations dear as life, and numberless as the sands of 
the sea. We regret that amid this cheering, the old elms are neglected. 
They deserve from us everlasting gratitude and honor. 

After a good-bye round of applause for him who in times past pre- 
sided over the interests of the institution, and for him who now dischar- 
ges that high duty, the class crowd into the galleries at prayers, and 
thus close the exercises of Presentation Day. And what does it all 
mean? It means that men have hearts as well as heads, which receive 
development here. It means that the sons of Yale love her and each 
other. To them her name is a bond of union throughout the world. 
And as the children of Israel went up to Jerusalem to their grand festi- 
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val every year, so do the graduates of Yule assemble annually, to renew 
their strength within her bounds. 

Presentation of fifty-seven is over—a day which will be long remem- 
bered with pieasure by those who were spectators, and never be for- 
gotten by those who participated. Fifty-eight comes next, and that 
right speedily. To us there is but one more long summer vacation— 
one more in the winter—one more in the spring, then come examina- 
tions, then the interchange of autographs and pictures, then Presenta- 
tion, then Commencement, then Life. 8. H. L 


When the Weary World is Sleeping. 


Wnuen the weary world is sleeping, 

Sleeping at the midnight hour ; 

When the stars above are weeping 

Dewdrops on each tiny flower ;— 

Forth from cloudy curtain creeping 
Shines the moon. 


Lo! athwart the darkness leaping, 
* Leaping with a noiseless speed, 
On, and ever on is creeping 
Silver sheen o’er hill and mead. 
In each hidden nook a-peeping 
Shines the moon. 


Mystic light through casement beaming, 

Beaming with its ghostly gleams, 

On the sleener's pale face streaming 

Breaks the fetters of his dreams. 

On the sleeper that was dreaming 
Shines the moon. 


Where the fairies too are dancing, 
Dancing ‘neath the forest glades, 
Where the elfin music trancing 
Charms the night till starlight fades ;— 
On the merry scene a-glancing 

Shines the moon, 
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. In the deep mysterious ocean, in’ 
Ocean where the mermaids sleep, ual 
Where the waves with ceaseless motion 
’Mid the rocky chasms leap ;— 
Through the wild and mad commotion do 
Shines the moon. wl 
When the weary world is sleeping, = 
Sleeping at the midnight hour, “a 
When the stars above are weeping = 
Dewdrops on each tiny flower ;— m 
Forth from cloudy curtain creeping 
Shines the moon. tl 
Ww. RP 
e 
I 
8 
TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 
f 
The Logic of Revolution. 


Mey fashion systems mightier than themselves, and of marvelous 
per beauty for God has builded them all in the human heart, and we but 
a fulfill His purpose in embodying our own deep impulses in the living 
forms of human government. The structure of all social organization 
rests upon principles universal as humanity itself; and where these are 
lost sight of in institutions which spring from them, it is not strange 
that men should dig deep, and strive to build anew upon the broad 
groundwork of truth that underlies the whole fabric of social life. 

Such is the work of Revolution—going back, in its mode of thought, 
to those unseen springs of action which lie in the very constitution of 
our being, and reaching forward, in the development of that thought, to 
the recognition of immutable rights in the visible organisms of govern- 
ment. The leading idea of a Revolution is the popular conception of 
the best government ; and its aim, not to establish the State upon a new- 
ly invented basis, but to bring it back to those primeval foundations 
which God himself has laid in the hearts of all men. 

The germs of all government are the seeds of all Revolution ; both 
are the outgrowth of the same first principles of our nature, identical 
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in their origin, and differing in result only as their development is grad- 
ual or sudden. 

Hence it is that revolutionists ground their action upon those simple 
doctrines which alone uphold and modifv governmental institutions, and 
which men receive as ultimate truths. These elements of Revolution 
are two-fold ; the objective notion of the relation between society and the 
individual, which varies among different people, and finds its expression 
in the ideal man; and the subjective feelings, which are common to all 
men, and the same in all ages. 

The ideal man forms the type of every government, and determines 
the character of every Revolution. A low ideal drags the government 
down to its own level; a lofty one elevates, or destroys it. The ancients 
regarded the individual as a mere creature of the State, and thus render- 
ed Revolution, in its modern sense, impossible. To the people, the gov- 
ernment was all in all, and it left them no foothold for opposition. 
Europe made great advance in civilization through other agencies, before 
she was prepared for that of Revolution. Feudal Aristocracy, the Cler- 
gy and Royalty, each gained the ascendancy for a time, and each in turn 
fulfilled its mission in the great labor of enfranchising the race. But 
there was a result they had not the power to achieve. They commenced 
the work Revolution was to finish. The elevation of the people was 
beyond their reach, and foreign to their purpose. Their struggle was 
for particular classes and special privileges, while there was a battle to 
be fought for the great mass of mankind, as opposed to all classes, and 
for universal rights, as opposed to all privilege. At length men began 
to understand their own nobility, and to regard government valuable 
only so far as it sought their own highest good. Then came Revolution. 
The philosophers of the 18th century were the fathers of the struggle of 
ninety-eight, not because they taught rebellion, but because they instill- 
ed into the popular mind a higher notion of humanity, and because 
from them people learned to regard themselves as superior to venerable 
corruption, and all the institutions of unjust government. They gave to 
France a new ideal ; and striving to realize what was shadowed forth in 
the national mind, she wrought out the mighty conception in fire and 
blood. 

Individuals sometimes rebel from motives less comprehensive than the 
elevation of their kind; nations, never. Revolutions are for the attain- 
ment of something nubler and higher; for the establishment of the gov- 
ernment which most nearly approaches a people’s notion of the perfect 
form. All systems are estimated by their conformity to, or departure 
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from, this ideal standard. The security of all the righis with which they 
invest the individual, is the great end to be gained; all things else are 
to them but means, or hindrances, to this accomplishment. This esti- 
mate of man as man—the ideal of any age or people—stands forth as 
an ultimate fact, the authority of which as a ground of action men 
never dare to question, and beyond which they never seek to penetrate, 
Such is the first great elementary principle of Revolution. 

But the loftiest conception of man and his attributes is insufficient of 
itself to produce Revolutiun. Men feel before they act, and resolve to do 
something before they determine what. Their idea of things external to 
themselves may guide their efforts, but the vital energy lies within. 
Theories are empty speculations till the deep consciousness of men gives 
them a significance and a power. Revolutions spring from the heart 
rather than the head, and originate in untaught impulses rather than 
reason. When the inherent right to life and property is disregarded ; 
when the kindly feeling of benevolence, which gues out toward all hu- 
man kind, is outraged by the suffering of others ; when the sanctities of 
doinestic life are invaded, and the love of family and kindred set at 
naught; when the desire of power, which leads them to abhor servility, 
is thwarted ; when freedemof opinion and of expression is wrongfully 
checked; when the aspirations of patrivtism are crushed by the degra- 
dation of their country, men feel the wrong they suffer, and wait for no 
homily on human rights to rouse them to action, It was not his ductrine 
of kingly prerogative that cost the First Charles his life, but the practi- 
cal measures which resulted from it. It was not their colunial depend- 
ence that roused our own fathers to resistance, but the forcible violation 
of what they conceived to be their dearest privileges. A paltry tax on 
tea did what no mere theory of oppression coald have effected. _Intole- 
rable suffering among the people gave the French Revolution a fierceness 
which, in destroying dynasties, well nigh overturned society itself, 

Still, these subjective principles of our nature, when acting alone, are 
unequal to the work of Revolution. They cause uprisings and fearful 
struggles, but in the absence of other aid are a destructive furce, with- 
out definite aim, capacity for choosing better forms, or power to re-con- 
struct. When these are united with a high conception of the ideal 


-man, the movement possesses at once energizing and directing agencies, 


and the essential conditions of all Revolution are fulfilled. 

This universal peculiarity of Revolutionary attempts—the fact of their 
being grounded on what men receive as ultimate traths—is fraught with 
deep meaning, and gives to them their chief significance, by determining 
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the occasion of the contest, shaping its features, and thus influencing the 
character of its results. 

1. It limits Revolutions to cases where such measures have become an 
absolute necessity. Imaginary evils never endanger kingdoms, or dis- 
turb the operation of systematic government. Intuition never confounds 
real wrong with the seeming. Men do not engage in Revolution as a 
pastime, but as a sad labor for the accomplishment of great good. The 
principles upon which Revolutions depend are the same that teach the 
advantage of government itself, and they render men slow to destroy 
one system, while they direct how to establish another in its place. 
“There are no instances of resistance,” said the elder Adams, “ until re- 
peated, multiplied oppressions have placed it beyond a doubt that their 
rulers had formed settled plans to deprive them of their liberties ;” and 
even Machiavel declares, that not ingratitude to their rulers, but much 
love, is the constant fault of the people. 

2. It gives them a right direction. Revolutions never travel back- 
wards, and never fail of accomplishing some good. The advance may 
be small indeed, but it is a step in the true path, and cannot be utterly 
invain. A tyrant may seize the government by a coup d’ elat, or by 
gathering military power in periods of anarchy, but never by a Revulu- 
tion. A popular outbreak has for its object something more than the 
elevation of a despot, and men are too true to themselves to compass 
their own subjection. They chant the Marsellaise to sacred Freedom, 
but sing no triumphal songs to Tyranny. Revolutions may not finish 
their work, but they prepare the way, and do something in the great 
cause for which they are instituted. France to-day, with all her humil- 
iation, is better than of old, for the vestiges of an overpowering Feudal- 
ism have been swept away, and she but bides her time for the full reali- 
zation of what she has half accomplished. Ler transition state came 
later than with England, and advances slowly, because her degradation 
was great. When men rebuild a city they first tear down lofty walls 
and stately dwellings, and amidst the ruin there springs up many a 
shabby hut, and people mourn that for this the builders have destroyed 
so much; but underneath the rubbish, all silently the workmen lay 
the deep foundation stones whereon shall one day rise a new city 
more beautiful than the first. And so it is with the progress of Revolu- 
tions. 

3. This characterisiic of Revolutions produces a unity of effort among 
large masses of men, and thus invests the undertaking with the attribute 
of almost unlimited power. We read that when Godfrey led the armies 
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of Europe to their first crusade, and at length the toil-worn legions be- it 
held the Sacred City, a deep sound rolled through the mighty host like e 
the murmur of a tempest, as with one impulse each man of that great . 
multitude cried out, “Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” So in Revolutions are V 
men moved by one feeling, and a universal murmur rises up from the t 
nation, as with one voice the people utter the great truth for the success ' 
of which the contest is entered upon. Revolution must arise from prin- ' 
ciples comprehended and felt by all men, and upon a basis broad as the 


object to be gained. When the whole people are thus filled witha ] 
single idea, and striving for a single purpose, their united energy becomes ' 


powerful to overcome all difficulty and to bear down all opposition. 

4. Moreover, it produces earnestness of individual exertion, and thus | 
secures perseverance of effort. Men feel sure of being in the right, and 
the principles which move them are too deep-rooted to allow feebleness 
of execution, or a pause in what they have undertaken. At such times 
men act froin a stern conviction of duty, and it may be with the fearful 
energy of despair. They may not always have the ability to guide their 
action wisely, but they have hearts to feel, and suffering makes heroes of 
them all. Men thus actuated by principles which to them have all the 
authority of inspiration, and by which they become imbued with a fer- 
vor that not unfrequently approaches madness, do their work witha 
sweeping power and thoronghness; and herein lies at once the hope and 
the danger of Revolution. 

1. In seeking to embody the abstractions of governmental theory in 
practical institutions, men are liable to overlook the modifications de- 
manded by human imperfection and weakness, and to forget that possi- 
ble systems are at best but approximations to the true, and often 
necessarily blended with the false. 

2. In following the teachings of first principles, too, Revolutionists are 
likely to make insufficient allowance for the peculiar circumstances 
which surround their undertaking, and the real condition of the nation 
for which the reform is intended. Leading minds often endeavor to es- 
tablish higher forms than the people are fitted to receive, or prepared to 
support. “Circumstances,” says Edmund Burke, “give in reality to 
every political principle its distinguishing color and discriminating effect. 
The circumstances are what render every civil and political scheme ben- 
eficial or noxious to mankind.” : 

3. But the one danger in Revolutions greater than all others, arises 
from that universality of action which first principles insure, and lies in 
the fact, that when masses of men act together, the sense of responsibil 
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ity is lost, and, by deriving from each other mutual countenance and en- 
couragement, they plunge into excesses which as individuals they would 
never dare to attempt, and from which, under other circumstances, they 
would shrink backin horror. Of all the cruelties on the face of History, 
those of revolutionary fury which degenerates into mob law, are the 
most terrible, and furnish the most revolting picture of human wicked- 
ness coupled with power. a 
With all these tendencies for good and liabilities to error, Revolutions 
present themselves, not as irregular outbursts, but as natural and inevi- 
table phenomena in the progress of the race. They indicate the exist- 
ence of corruption, but are themselves a product, not of the disease 
which has crept into the State, but of the health there is left in it. They 
mark the heart-throbs of a nation, and record the phases of the popular 
thought in their works of destruction and regeneration. They are the 
pendulum-beats of the public mind, forever oscillating about the point 
of absolute truth, and ever tending towards what they cannot fully at- 
tain. They are an index not of barbarism, but of a growing civilization. 
Nations gain strength from the struggles of their growth, and often de- 
rive their richest benefit from the deepest commotion. The Pool of 
Bethesda possessed healing virtue only when the angel troubled its 
waters. 

Revolutions are not to be regarded, then, as a lamentable fact, but as 
the chief remedial agency for unjust government. They are the lag 
great means of deliverance to which mankind can look, and their recur- 
rence must continue just so long as oppression and wrong usurp domin- 
ion over the affairs of men. The necessity for their existence will have 
ceased only when the time for wars and fightings shall have passed away, 
and the far-off reign of peace and good will shall be extended over all 
nations and people: 

“ When the war drum throbs no longer, 

And the battle flags are furled 

In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world. 

Then the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
Lapt in universal law.” 
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Mystery : its Influence in the Religious Training of Man. 
BY W. ©. CASE, GRANBY, CT. 


Tue religious training of man begins in the study of external facts, 
The mind measures itself against physical phenomena before it can ac- 
knowledge weakness or develop strength. Thus man, who is first in- 
stinctive, then sensitive, then reflective, goes forth to a new life, learning 
“ invisible things of God by the things that are seen.” 

External facts become influences in this growth, through their fitness 
to employ the active principles of his nature. They dv not mold the 
character or shape the life. They are the medici through which man 
does it for himself. 

But the study of facts alone is not enough. The mind passes to the 
investigation of their circumstances, their relations to each other and it- 
self. Hitherto all knowledge has been of isolated fragments—scattered 
points of light, dimly suggesting the immensity which they cannot illu- 
minate. Study has been the apprehension of facts, and this does not 
satisfy. Imperceptibly there has grown up a belief in ultimate causes 
and general laws, and to these the mind labors to ascend. It passes 
from marvel to mystery. The first was a bewilderment of the sense, the 
gast is a baffling of the reason, 

Mystery is the concealment of the principle by-which a fact is to be 
explained. It isnot a quality of anything material or spiritual, but a 
circumstance, the consequence of human imperfection, Nothing is 
absolutely inexplicable. This the mind instinctively asserts in all its 
reasonings. But there is a point beyond which explanation becomes 
impossible to men. In the region of the infinite, the method and expe- 
rience of the finite are powerless. Theinner sight grows dim and fades 
before the brightness of perfection. Then the mind goes back, bewil- 
dered and baffled, to the full knowledge of its own weakness. 

When mystery has stripped off their self-sufficiency, men stand re- 
vealed to themselves. With the knowledge of imperfection, positive 
progress begins, and finds its realization in a “ strength made perfect in 
weakness.” Some conce; tion of God becomes a logical necessity, for the 
imperfect implies the perfect. Without tradition this idea of The First 
Cause is developed, but without revelation it can find expression only in 
material forms. The god of heathenism must be invested with the at- 
tributes of matter and worshiped through the senses. 
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But with belief in the unkown comes the acknowledgment of depend- 
ence. The first conception of moral duty takes form and character 
The relations of man to a superior nature, become rules to which all ac- 
tion is referred. Thus the existence of « religious principle in the soul, is 
revealed. A religious principle ; for if those ideas which correspond to 
moral rules, are not innate, there is at least a tendency to develop 
them. Human nature “is a law unto itself;” systems uf faith are its 
interpretations. 

Mystery brings the soul to the first rade knowledge of God and duty, 
but here its influence does not cease. It is especially potent in the after 
growth, not always working alone, nor producing independent re- 
sults, but subordinate to one great end, man’s perfect development. 

The history of religious growth is not the history of creeds and sys- 
tems, but of individual experience. One life is the type of all. Each 
stage of progress has its own manifestation characterized by the prevail- 
ing habit of the mind. Two periods precede the culmination of this 
growth in a rational faith; one of superstition, the other of skepticism. 
In both of these mystery is a necessary and efficient influence ; out of 
both it brings the soul elevated, strengthened and purified. 

Men make power their first god. Joined to no attribute of wisdom 
or goodness, the conception, of power is the conception of license. 
Mystery by concealing inspires Dread, and this is the first Worship. 
Thus are men driven into Superstition, into belief without evidence. 

Dread of the Supernatural overtops, and for a time stifles all growth. 
Through this ethnic era Reason sleeps. There is no study, no progress, 
nothing but fear. Religion is only an attempt to propitiate a nameless 
Horror. Men grope wildly in this haunted darkness, but without hope 
sink gradually to the indifference of despair. The energies relax—the 
moral nature stagnates. The soul'receives foul, sensual conceptions for 
its gods—a heathen temple filled with the mummery of unmeaning 


_ tights, stained with the blood of unlawful sacrifices. 


But from all this corruption springs a living principle of true religion. 
This is salutary Fear. 

The reason in its slumber has not been shorn of strength. Slowly it 
rises to break the bonds of a mechanical, stationary worship. Other 
and nobler ideals modify the first belief, which made all excellence con- 
sist in power. The supremacy of Wisdom is acknowledged. Mystery 
provokes speculation, and speculation inducts the period of Skepticism, 
All human growth is a series of reactions. Through the tyranny of 
form and the license of anarchy, individual character is perfected. The 
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weight of Superstition once removed, a natural recoil drives the soul 
into Unbelief. Loathing the former bondage, it throws off all restraint ; 
for the essence of Skepticisin is the total rejection of the Supernatural, 
The soul is tree. It still has a faith, but in its own infallibility ; it has 
a worship, but of its own supremacy. All the teachings of this conceit- 
el philosophy lead to one inevitable maxim: There can be no belief 
where there is no power to understand. 

The refutation of this maxim is found in the commonest experience. 
Nature and her mysteries demonstrate its falsity. The hidden principle 
of Life, who has any knowledge of it beyond the outward manifestation ? 
The subtle force by which the spiritual is linked to the material, who 
can discover and explain it? Science in a thousand lessons teaches men 
to believe without understanding. Every tree and flower tears the the- 
ory of atheism to shreds, God has not left himself without a witness, 
always present, always forcing home conviction to the hearts of men. 
Skepticism defeated here, furtifies another stronghold. The old athe- 
ism was too hasty in premises and conclusion. Men betake themselves 
to abstract speculations, covering retreat as best they may, with the 
catch-words of a false and glittering philosophy. Whatever be the 
method, whatever the system, it matters not. The beauty of the super- 
structure cannot atone fur the rottenness pf its foundation. 

The soul sits long in the hopelessness of unbelief, but not forever. 
The mystery which inspired Fear, which provoked Speculation, still re- 
mains. Philosophy finds a limit in human imperfection, which pleads 
for rest—rest from vain attempts to unravel mysteries not given men to 
know. But in Skepticism there is no rest. Even Superstition, with all 
its selfishness and tyranny, was something far better than this. 

There must be another revolution. This has been the age of theories. 
They have shot up with diseased luxuriance, and become rich in foliage 
but not in fruit. Growth has followed growth only to strew the soil 
with dead and thrifiless fragments. Pile upon pile the shapeless mass 
increases and spreads out into a dreary waste. But the convulsion 
which must precede a habitable world shall work out a strength from 
all this worthlessness. Compressed to rocky hardness, and buried far 
beneath the surface, this refuse of unhealthy growth shall hold up a hab- 
itation fit for the indwelling of the soul. Reason, wi h all its excesses 
and conceit, is the foundation of a true and pure faith. 

The conception of a Perfect Goodness completes the work. After the 
acknowledgment of this attribute, Faith is only reasonable. The soul 
demands a resting place. Sick of its own searchings, it will trust no 
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human philosophy. If men cannot comprehend Infinite Power and Wis- 
dom, they can at least confide in Infinite Goodness and Love. 

Faith is an absolute need where there is no revelation. The rudest 
religion demands and inspires it. The old Greek has shown how strong 


' and beautiful it can be, even where there is no other light. Standing 


on the hither verge of heathenism, he wrought into myth and song, such 
giimpses of the Unknown as reveal all the secret sources of his char- 
acter. Theseus was the highest type of moral heroism, but it was Ari- 
adne, the impersonation of faith in the Supernatural, which made him 
keen to find, and strong to slay the Minotaur in his Cretan labyrinth. 

Faith is an absolute need where there is revelation, Human nature 
is everywhere the same, and everywhere begins at the same point. Rev- 
elation carries the limit further back, but does not entirely remove it. 
It even widens Mystery and heightens doubts. Men always receive its 
light to a weakened vision, and sometimes add the distorting medium 
of their own sophistry. 

The mysteries which the Word of God leaves unexplained, are abso- 
lute, at least while the soul is fettered to the flesh. What power to 
comprehend them will be added when “ this corruptible shall put on in- 
corruption,” is itself a mystery. As such it is a potent influence in 
the adoption of the faith and practice of a Christian Life. 


Thus does humanity become sublime. From Superstition to Skepti- 
cism, from Skepticism to a living Faith, the soul reaches its perfect stat- 
ure. The deadly air which poisoned life brought down the whirlwind. 
Its fury uprooted the old beliefs, and cast down the temples of the old 
gods; then the clouds lified and the storm passed. When all its ruin 
lies revealed in the new streaming sunlight, the soul begins an earnest, 
trustful worship of the True God. 


Fame—s. 


Famive drives the trout, Fame the dig ; 
Both nab a hook. 

Fins, tail and bones—a widow and a wig, 
Death and the cook. 
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Popularity. 


Tue love of distinction, in some form, is an instinct of human nature, ° 


it varies in its exhibition from a “ vaulting ambition” clamoring for no- 
toriety, to a mere delicate sensitiveness in regard to the opinion of oth- 
ers. Worthy in its legitimate exercise, if nursed into activity and 
strength, it becomes a passion, and like every other passion, requires 
subjugation and restraint. As an insatiate thirst for glory, it sways only 
the few whose watchword is fame ; but as a desire for the homage of the 
heart, as well as the lips, and the influence thus ensured, or, in a word, 
for Popularity, it enters into the composition of every character, and so 
affects every department of society. Its influence is in the direct ratio 
of sociality. A person’s reputation with strangers, as such, or with 
those between whom and himself there is an essential disparity of rank, 
sentiment or feeling, weighs little with his conduct. Thus, wherever so- 
cial caste prevails, and stations descend through hereditary succession, 
either by avowed right or tacit acknowledgment, there this principle is 
restricted in its operation; but, on the other hand, the more democratic 
the public sentiment, the more active and energetic in its exhibition. 
Republican society, where distinction is conditioned on personal effort, 
presents in its civil and political aspects, the legitimate sphere of its ex- 
ercise, 

Hence, our own miniature world, uniting perfect equality with the ut- 
most freedom of social intercourse, furnishes a double advantage for the 
complete practical operation of the above principle; and a moment’s 
reflection on the features of College society, give assurance that an at- 
tempt to discover it in this direction, will not be in vain. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we are about to launch into a 
philosophical disquisition ; our theme presents enough that is local and 
practical, and we propose, merely, a familiar consideration of familiar 
facts. 

That the desire of popularity, under certain modifications, is laudable 
in College as well as elsewhere, need hardly be averred. Favor with the 
mass, is a qualification essential to success in any social capacity. As 
above hinted, it has its foundation in the heart as well as judgment, and 
the influence which it commands is proportionate. Every person is 
hound conscientiously to seek that influence which real merit qualifies 
him to exert, and especially is this the case, where, by identity of pur- 
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suit and interest, every individual trait leaves its impress on the general 
character. It may also be urged that the student requires the stimulus 
and satisfaction of popular favor, as a spur to exertion and an antidote 
to discouragement. But it would seem, as facts indeed illustrate, that 
an instrumentality so effectual as the popular favor, would be courted 
with improper motives and employed for unworthy ends, while the very 
advantage which it is capable of affording, would be perverted to so 
many misfortunes ; and it is to the abuses of popularity that we would 
especially turn our thoughts. - 

As the germ of all this abuse, the conception of popularity, though it 
must be confessed corresponding to that which is too often accorded un- 
der that name, is low and sordid. While it is regarded as a mere venal 
breath to serve the purposes.of faction, and courted as such, there is lit- 
tle hope that it will rise above that standard. This misconception, how- 
ever, would be comparatively harmless, were its object permitted to pass 
for what it is worth; but, on the contrary, that which should be an in- 
cidental tribute to genuine merit, is permitted to usurp the dignity either 
of an ultimate end or a means for accomplishing the basest and most self- 
ish designs. Here appears a prolific cause of mischief among us. The 
fairy phantom almost invariably eludes the grasp of the eager suitor, or 
if, perchance, he seizes the prize, her embrace, like that of the fair Virgin 
of the Inquisition, whose every charm revealed a dagger, proves fatal. 

We may, with interest, contemplate som e of the evils incident to the 
solicitation of College popularity. They are manifold, but the sugges- 
tion of a few will sufficiently express our conviction of their nature and 
tendency. 

This popularity, in which so many seek a precarious existence, is not 
the settled conviction of mature reflection, but oftener a momentary 
burst of admiration, which may vanish with the breath which gives it 
expression, or as suddenly give place to sentiments of an opposite nature; 
hence those who would secure it, find abundant occasion to shift with 
popular caprice, and speedily lose their identity in the fickleness of the 
mass. Happy for them were this lack of individuality noticeable only in 
their public acts; but, unfortunately, the same destitution is characteris- 
tie in every capacity. Real genuine improv ement must be held subservi- 
ent to reputation, substance must yield to appearance, every step, every 
measure must be determined by their prospective favor with the mass ; 
no thought, nor opinion, however carefully weighed, is allowed expres- 
sion which does not “take,” and every sentiment or emotion too earnest 
or too fervent to be “common,” is studiously repressed. Now the origi- 
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nals of this picture, for it is no fancy sketch, we pronounce the veriest 
slaves, and subject to the vilest servility. Their thoughts and their opin- 
ions are not their own, but coined to suit occasions ; their principles are 
but shadows of popular sentiment, and are renounced or colored by 
every shifting gale. In the man of stern, inflexible determination to do 
what he believes to be right, we can see something to admire, even though 
he err essentialiy in point of judgment. A dogged persistence in what 
seems to us a palpable absurdity, exhibits something reliable and trust- 
worthy, but he who floats on the current of public opinion, an officious 
exponent of its varying temper, can neither challenge our confidence 
nor deserve our respect; but though high in favor with the multitude, 
he must be deemed an excrescence on the fair face of society, which the 
impartiality of time will cast off and bury in oblivion. 

Again, the means employed for securing popularity are of themselves 
sufficient cause for condemning its pursuit. Natural endowments have 
created, even among us, wide distinctions, But for every order of talent 
there is an appropriate splrere, and while it is proper for each not only 
to be inreadiness to fill the station for which nature and education have 
prepared him, but also by honest effort to attain it, the clamor of pop- 
ularity should be shunned as an unsafe criterion of merit. We hold this 
principle to be self-evident,—that in a community where each individual 
is known to all the others almost as a member of the same family, worth 
cannot long be unappreciated, but will, in due time, find its proper level 
without any gratuitous effort to trumpet its excellence. But what a com- 
mentary on this axiom is presented in the internal history of our College 
world! What a record of infatuation is displayed in those far-sighted 
plots, for whose successful denéument long years of petty intrigue and 
obsequious flattery are cheerfully sacrificed! Is it true that “ that strange 
spell, a name,” is a sufficient guaranty for all those tricks and excesses 
that are perpetrated in the name of political shrewdness or partisan de- 
votion? Is it true that public sentiment among us is at so low an ebb 
as to look with approval on that unblushing effrontery which thrusts 
forward self as candidate for literary and political honors, and scruples 
not to employ any and every means which promises success? Is not 
such policy rather a popular form of low selfishness, despised at heart by 
every man who reflects upon it, and only perpetuated by the prestige of 
custom, and the intoxication of its excitement, by which a view of its 
true character is precluded? If so, self-respect and a decent regard for 
propriety, require that sterling worth alone should be left to advocate 
its claims to promotion. Another prolific source of evil arising from this 
unnatural pursuit, is found in its partial success. A skillful adulation is 
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too often effectual in cajoling the public into an expression of favor 
which its maturer judgment and a more just appreciation, retract or es- 
sentially modify. Disappointment is the portion of the young aspirant, 
for human pride cannot brook the withdrawal of honor once fairly in 
possession, whatever the means whereby it was obtained. Every college 
generation furnishes numerous illustrations of this latter statement. Pre- 
cocious youths, whose astonishing brilliancy betokens, as our grandmoth- 
ers used to say, an “early death,” are heralded among us as “ young 
lions,” and every modest solicitation of notice is responded to with ad- 
miring enthusiasm, until the elated favorite finds himself lord of a sphere 
in which he is totally unable to acquit himself in a manner correspond- 
ing to popular expectation. The sequel is confusion, neglect, disappoint- 
ment, despair! Such is a partial view of the evils which follow in the 
train of popularity when perverted to purposes of self aggrandizement. 
Let it not be inferred that we advocate a stoical disregard of reputation 
in any form; it has its office in the social economy, an office whose no- 
ble character requires the preservation of its purity at all hazards. Pop- 
ular favor may be conciliated without compromising principle; and if 
he who sacrifices principle to popularity is culpable, he who disregards 
popularity in acting out his principles, is at least unwise. 

Men may, if they will, make this the “summum bonum” of the pres- 
ent golden period of their existence, but as they seek to live in the ac- 
clamations of the surrounding multitude, let them not bope to find a 
place in the enduring affection or grateful remembrance of their com- 
panions. Let them renounce their identity, abjure principle and woo 
the smiles of popular favor. Let them be content to float ignobly on the 
surface of society, and murmur not if in its earnest progress their bur- 
den, being found to exceed their worth, they are cast off to perish on the 
shores of neglect. And let it be remembered, that if this time-serving 
policy be adupted in after life, its issue will be but a repetition of Col- 
lege experience. But is this to be the fate of gifts more capable of 
honoring, than of being honored by, society? Is the “bubble reputa- 
tion” to preponderate every generous impulse and noble aspiration of the 
soul? College life, with all its motives to ambition, is not inconsistent 
with the practice of those virtues which are admired and cultivated in 
society at large. We hail the day when this fawning eagerness for pop- 
ular favor among us will be grouped with the foolish extravagancies of 
the past ; when Popularity will be but another name for true excellence 
of mind and heart; and when the principles of public action in College 
need only to be exemplified through life to secure for each a name red- 
olent of good deeds, and enduring as immortality. J. E. K. 
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_ Inany a more extended theme. This little word has been put to many 


“ BLUE.” 


“Blue.” 


Our subject, brief as it is, has perhaps as varied shades of meaning as 


uses, and too often forced into connections where it cannot have any 
sympathy with the idea conveyed. Thus we hear of “Blue Laws,” 
“ The Blues,” “ Blue Stockings” and the like, and these are by no means 
all the ways in which this word is misused. How the ideas connected 
with it should happen so generally to imply disagreeable things it is not 
easy to understand. If we look to nature, we find no analogy to sup- 
port such a signification. The great blue sky above us has connected 
with it no thought of austérity, pedantry or melancholy, but on the con- 
trary teaches a daily lesson of cheerfulness, simplicity and world-wide 
sympathy. The wonderful blue sea gives us no impression of conven- 
tional exactness or sullen gloom. Its countless ripples rejoicing in every 
ray of sunshine, and softly telling their joy to the smiling shore, its 
broad waters, bound only by the “hitherto and no farther,” of Him 
who made them the very emblem of Freedom that they are, show how 
unjust are many familiar, figurative uses of this characteristic of the clear 
sky and the calm sea, It is only when the blue sky is hidden by 
gloomy clouds, that it loses its depth and loveliness, and only when the 
deep blue of the ocean has given place to the inky billow with its white 
foam-crest does it cease to be the “ likeness of heaven.” 

Practically, however, it matters little to us whether this word is used 
incorrectly or not. We have to do with the idea which is represented 
by the word. Nothing is more common than to hear an acquaintance 
called “blue,” and yet it is difficult to assign a definite meaning to the 
epithet, from the fact that there is scarcely any circle among us where it 
is not more or less used, and thus its meanings vary to an almost indefi- 
nite extent. A student can hardly sustain a respectable moral charac- 
ter without being called “blue” by somebody. In all cases, however, 
we can easily see that it denotes a little higher character than is claimed 
by the person who uses the expression. Students, like all other people, 
are great admirers of excellence in the abstract, but when we see a prac- 
tical exemplification of those virtues we so warmly commend, we ridi- 
cule it as unnecessary strictness. 

There is an idea quite prevalent among us that college life is a sort of 

truce in the great warfare between right and’ wrong, and that hence our 
actions have no moral quality. But, as it is not altogether easy to per- 
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suade ourselves of this, we acknowledge a “common law” of ethics 
which is entirely disconnected with the ordinary laws of right that, are 
supposed to govern the outer world. One of the first positions of this 


g as unwritten code is that right and wrong are merely relative terms, and 
any are entirely regulated by circumstances. In order to cover all cases that 
any may arise, the curriculum is regarded asa sort of pitched battle for a de- 
ws,” gree, and the old maxim, “ everything is fair in war,” has here a general and 
ans practical application. But, however we may practice upon this theory, 
ted aud endeavor to persuade ourselves that it is correct, still the grand idea 
not of absolute right will now and then claim its supremacy in our minds and 
up- give the lie to all our miserable evasions. Hence it is that we are so 
ted dissatisfied with any who look higher than we, and who aspire to live 
on- according to those laws which in our hearts we know are binding upon 
ride us. The ridicule of others arising thus from envy, from unwillingness 
en- that they should be better than ourselves, cannot fail to have the most 
ery injurious influence upon us. It makes us insincere, and insincerity is a 
its fault which takes away the power of accomplishing anything great or 
lim noble. And it not only makes us insincere, but the ridicule is directed 
ow toward sincerity itself. For after all it is the “ blue” men who are the 
ear sincere ones among us. Not that a long face and sanctimonous air form 
by the earnest man. These can be easily imitated. But no man can get 
the hold of the “ great idea of the great fact of existence,” and be other than 
lite earnest and sincere. Such a man is entitled to our honor. “Sincerity, 
a great, deep, genuine sincerity is the first characteristic of all men in 
ed any degree heroic.” Call him ascetic if you will,—grant that he is too 
ed stern,—differ from him in opinion if you will, yet if he has this sincerity 
ce and you have it not, he is your king. 
ihe Such a man is not narrow-minded. Hypocrisy, not earnestness, nar- 
it rows the soul. He is not gloomy. Sincerity cannot exist except in a 
fi- warm, glowing heart. 
AC That man alone is manly who dares acknowledge in every action the 
er, “Thou shalt,” or “Thou shalt not,” of a Power he may not disobey. 
ed It were well if more such were among us. It is these who, looking higher 
le, than most of us, 
C- 
li- “Let go conventions and spring up surprised, 
Convicted of the great Eternities 

of Before two worlds.” 
ur 


Thoroughly filled with this earnestness and looking, past the unreal, 


uly, 
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upon everlasting truth they cannot be content with merely themselves 
possessing the knowledge of reality, they must communicate it to others 
and thus become 


“The only truth tellers now left to God,— 
The only speakers of essential truth 
Opposed to relative, comparative 
And temporal truths ; the only holders by 
His sun skirts through conventional gray glooms ; 
The only teachers who instruct mankind, 
From just a shadow on a charnel wall, 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 
Erect, sublime,—the measure of a man ; 
And that’s the measure of an angel, says 
The Apostle.” 


There is one commonplace in which our subject-word is used to which 
we have not alluded,—a use in which nature will bear us out. However 
the sky may be veiled by mist or cloud, yet when the cloud breaks away 
we see the same calm expanse rightly used as emblematic of truth. So 
earnest men, although the clouds of ignorance or prejudice may envelod 
them, yet always, so soon as we can see clearly, are found still and for- 
ever, “true blue.” E. C. P. 


flan, seen through queer enes. 


Tuery call me a second Joseph—a dreamer of dreams. My coat is 
not of many colors, but as to my eyes, the ladies have speculated in 
vain. Their exact color is yet undiscovered. Sometimes gray, some- 
times green, sometimes blue, sometimes yellow, sometimes red, evanes- 
cent as a twilight cloud, though not half so pretty, it remains to be de- 
termined whether I am a philosopher, a fool, a misanthrope, a specu- 
lator, or a hard—smoker. Nevertheless all agree that I am easy, odd, 
poetical and plain, and of course will never be either rich or renowned. 
Now in view of this state of things I have thought it incumbent on me 
to supply a deficient rib, all yellow. 

In undertaking this doubtful experiment I bethought me to look at 
men and women, and then sit down and reflect. Whereupon I soon 
drew the following two fundamental principles of Manscience. 
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I. Every I-and-General-Jackson forms the revolutionary center of all 
human affairs. 

Reflection 1st. “By the dog—the god of the Egyptians”—what a 
whirl ! 

Il. Every I is Irreproachable and Immaculate. Every You is a 
graceful and clever fellow. Every He is a Fool and a Rascal. 

Reflection \2nd. What a paradoxical genus is man! By the above 
it is clear that every one is immaculate, clever, and a,rasval. Now as I 
am both J and you and he, I am consequently every one, and there is no 
escaping the paradox. I certainly must be a rascal. If the Faculty 
think so, the ladies will, and what one of them would grow into my 
side and become “bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh?” Assuredly 
noone. Led by such reflections, I decided to abandon the rib project, 
and spare my knees until my philosophy could undergo a change. 

So Iam at leisure to pursue my speculations upon May, his 
and USES. 

According to certain very celebrated modern homographers we may 
not consider man as descended originally from Adam. A race with 
horns and tails, the baboon and the monkey, are respectively the father, 
grandfather, and gréat grandfather of man. And, in like manner, we 
may trace his genealogy back to the slimy spawns that used to sweat in 
the steaming and festering abysses of the pristine world. 


“ From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The Grand old Gardiner and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 


Cause why? They think how their progenitors looked a hundred 
centuries before them wiggling in the mud. 

To assign this origin to the human family renders a clear solution to 
all the perplexing problems arising out of different races and characters. 
The blackfish, the whitefish, the sunfish, the goldfish, the shark, the 
bull-head and the eel, exhibit their several traits of character in their 
respective human descendants. Said traits’in some instances abated, in 
others exaggerated into monstrous proportions. The blackfish is the 
ancestor of the negro. The whitefish, of the Anglo Saxon. The sun- 
fish has a gay brood of children gamboling in the sparkling waves of 
fashion, extremely fascinating with their gloved fins, charming humor, 
and red gills. The goldfish must have his retinue of blackfish to haul 
him on his daily swims through palaces—must glitter in gems of all 
precious stones, and pearls, The shark subsists in New York and 
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Washington, and in all the large cities and State capitols, and woe be to 
all the finny tribes that venture near his keenly serrated jaws. The 
bull-head is found mostly in shallow water. He blows about the great 
ocean, and thinks himse!f the only fish of any considerable importance, 
except, perhaps, the whale, whom, having never seen, he makes his model, 
The eel is a brook fish, and trying to catch him is a favorite amusement 
of the faculty-fish. 

No wonder the man in the moon always has his face musingly 
turned towards us. (Vide Olmsted’s Astronomy.) No wonder he 
sometimes turns his head askew and pries into the cracks and crannies 
of this odd old planet. No wonder he blushes at times long before he 
goes to bed. He is doubtless all this while observing the uses of man, 
and never gets time to go round and see his wife on the other side of the 
moon. 

I, being a tall man, got up on the fence one evening and opened 
conversation with the said man in the moon. 

“Good evening, Mr. Androselene.” 

“ Good evening, sir.” 

“Is Gen. Walker stopping here.” 

“No. He has removed to Mars.” 

“Yes. Mar will probably be glad to see her son.” 

“Good joke,” insinuated Mr. Androselene. But he didn’t crack a 
smile. 

“Sir,” said I, “if it, would nét be impertinent, I would ask what you 
may be thinking of all the while you are staring’ at your primary ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “just wait until I get behind this cloud. 
There is a fellow down there with a smoky leg-of-bacon face staring im- 
pudently at me through a hollow log” 

Mr. Androselene then gave me his impressions of men as ke had ob- 
served them for the last 6,000 years. I shall not give all the points of 
his discourse, for the conversation continued until two o'clock nearly, 
(and meantime there was a thunder storm,) and on my return I detailed 
some of my adventures under the windows of 70 N. M., in a style which 
clearly proved me moon-struck. 

Mr. Androselene regarded man as a Salamander safe. He had seen 
men hide their money under the barn jn jars, and then rob one jar to fill 
another. He had seen a man who needed three blood-lettings dis- 
charge a surgeon who charged thirty cents for the three operations— 
employ a barber for twelve, jew him down to nine, then take the three 
bleedings in one to save sixpence, and give up the ghost in consequence. 
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He had seen men cut holes in their shoes and plant corns on their toes 
to save ground. He had seen men with hundreds of thousands grum- 
ble about poverty, and shift their shiftless children onto the world to 
shift for themselves. 


‘Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’ 
Which e’en to name wad be unlawfu’.” 


Mr. Androselene likewise regarded man as a clotheshorse. He had 
seen many a clothier on Broadway look wistfully upon some gaudy vision 
of the town, and sigh to have his sign on that man’s back in gilt letters. 
Strip off his gay attire and you will find him no kin to man but merely 
manikin. Gleaming boots, a glorious vest, an exquisite tie, a lovely 
moustache, progressive hair, like the branches of a larch, hugging around 
the head, and aiming at the nose! Don’t duck him in North River. 
“Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind” don’t see the use of mak- 
ing such a machine of himself. He would be quite comfortable in bis 
buckskin leggins and blanket, if they were clean. Sensible old grunter 
of the forest! Prowl on, nor ever envy the lot of nineteenth century 
clotheshorses ! 

Mr. Androselene likewise looked upon man as a lady killer. He had 
seen, in the time of Horace, thousands of Roman youth, smiling and 
flirting with fair-haired damsels in the streets of Rome. He had seen 
students in more recent times tossing their tallowed locks, waving their 
kerchiefs and superinducing sweet smiles, and woe be to the unfortunate 
lasses who meet the glance of their witching orbs. Heaven bless the 
ladies, though they are sometimes a little to blame for this. But still, 
think of it! what is half of mankind doing all the time but lady killing ? 
The dead and wounded hearts that flock in ghostly ghastliness along our 
thoroughfares tell the havoc of the lady-killers. He, the lady-killer, is 
the most shameless and remorseless murderer. You see him in the 
acme of his cruelty and glory at a fashionable concert. He occupies a 
front seat, holds an opera glass in gloved fingers. He is the only one 
standing. He is plainly no coward as he singles out his victims with 
his glass, levels all manner of deadly artillery at them, at which they 
whirl like birds in the air about the eye of the serpent, until they are 
drawn straight into his Anaconda throat. If he chances to kill a dozen 
little chipping birds in firing at his duck, why he “cannot help it.” 
Like all the pirates of romance, he is very handsome—very gentle- 
manly, inasmuch that his victims court so sweet a death. 

Mr. Androselene then proceeded to view man in the light of a chim- 
ney, of a rum barrel, of a porwigle and of a dig. He and I had both be- 
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come so opaque by this time, that the discourse and my recollection of it 
were quite obscure, and showed how truly we shone in a borrowed light. 

I got down and went home—met Center Church coming down street, 
leaned up against the pavement to rest, didn’t work, tried a tree, tree 
got away from me, got into bed, and next morning got out on the back- 
side and could not find my pants, until a friend kindly assured me that 
they were on my person. 

Now, I shall change my philosophy, look about me for a better half 
and consult the moon as usual. And, as for my better half, I want one 
whom I may look upon as a comet, with a broad expanse of tail, lumi- 
nous and lovely. But the less frequent her visits to the sun the, 


better. H. K. 8. 


Book Butters. 


The Englishman in Kansas. By T. H. Gravstone: with an introduction by F. 
L. Otmsteo. New York: Miller & Curtis, (late Dix, Edwards & Co.) For 
sale by T. H. Pease. 

This is one of the most interesting books upon the much vexed Kan- 
sas question. As the record of an unprejudiced observer and an im- 
partial critic, it must take rank far above those productions which are 
the fruit of partisan views. It will be a valuable work of reference 
when the candid history of those troublous times shall be written. 


The introduction by Mr. Olmsted, appears to us as altogether too bit- 
ter and violent. 


Titan ; or the Child Medium: A Tale of Spiritualism. New York: Miller & 

Curtis, For sale by T. H. Pease. 

We cannot commend the design or the execution of this story. It 
may, however, interest those who have devoted themselves to the in- 
vestigation of modern spiritualism—a subject with which we have not 
the slightest sympathy. 


We have also received from Miller & Curtis, through T. H. Pease, 
Putnam's Monthly for July. This magazine appears under a new form, 
much enlarged and beautifully illustrated. The new proprietors an- 
nounce their intention to conduct it upon a “more popular basis.” It 
could not be on a more popular basis with us, as we have always con- 
sidered it, since its first publication, as the leading American Magazine. 
But whatever new efforts it makes, may it meet with the success it de- 
serves, 
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Tue undersigned would not prostitute the columns of the Lit. to ad- 
vertisements—a grievous thing—but would simply tip his hat and re- 
turn his most sincere thanks to his classmates for the elegant tile he so 
much needed, and they so magnanimously bestowed. 

Classmates, for your generous self-sacrifice you doubtless find ample 
recompense in your own breasts. Your bounty, gentlemen, consists not 
more in its sensible representative, than in the obsequious deference of 
all urchins under twelve, in the respect of all fathers and mothers, and 
in the smiles of their daughters. To the first a beaver is an object of 
idolatry, to the second, an evidence of respectability, and to the third, 
“a thing altogether lovely.” 

Let me allude to the inscription. 

The first half is plainly a mixture of adulation and truth— Sed nim- 
ia pulchritudine non praedito,” indeed! 

But the latter half—“ We deformi quidam diotae operculum deest 


I am at a loss, gentlemen, whether to regard this as a compliment to 
myself, or as a reflection on the hat. If you, like myself, deem the plug 
beautiful, I must be at least handsome, in order that it should be oppro- 
priate, (suum.) On the other hand, if you would intimate that I am 
homely, it is clearly offering an indignity to the hat. This manifestly 
requires explanation. 

Setting aside this, however, permit me to say that my gratitude will 
Jong outlast the tegyumentum, which I shall embalm in all spices, so that 
generations yet unborn may sing the praises of the mummy beaver. 


Have a good hat; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks, 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 
But man and nature scorn the shocking hat. 
Mount the new castor,—ice itself will melt ; 
Boots, gloves may fail ;—the h at is always felt ! 
O. W. 


Your sincere friend and classmate, 


H. K. 8. 


— 
July, 1857,] 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


As Presentation week was unusually rich in memorabilia, we will commence 
with the first day, and following the week through, jot down whatever is 
worthy of record. 

On Monday evening the annual Wooden Spoon Exhibition of the Junior 
Class took place at Brewster’s Hall. As usual, there was no lack of an audi- 
ence. The Spoon, which was of rosewood, elegantly carved, was presented in 
behalf of the Class by J. E. Kimball. The recipient was B. D. Sleight. The 
music was furnished by Robertson’s band from New York. The brevity of the 
speeches was a move in the right direction. The general complaint of Wooden 
Spoon Exhibitions used to be, that the spéeches were too long. The plan of 
introducing a new tune to the College world at each ‘Spoon,’ has already 
grown into a custom. This year ‘Litoria’ made its debut, and Nas already 
found its way into our rooms and under our elms. 

We might proceed to speak of how the colloquies were applauded—of how 
impressively the cochleaureati appeared upon the stage—of how bright eyes 
glanced admiringly along the line till white vests throbbed visibly, and glance 
echoed back to glance—of how, when the Exhibition was over and the audi- 
ence had gone home and were wrapped in profound slumber, the midnight air 
was awakened by the melodious notes of the band serenading—of how blinds 
were carefully opened and. beautiful boquets found their way into willing 
hands—of how the morning sun found the cochleaureati still engaged in their 
romantic expedition, till the jangling Prayer-bell called them back’ to stern 
realities and sleepy delinquencies :—upon all these, and fifty more collaterals, 
we might enlarge to any extent, were it not that modesty forbids what justice 
would demand. 

Wednesday morning, at ten o'clock, the Senior Class was presented by the 
Senior Tutor, Fiske P. Brewer. The exercises came off in the Chapel, which 
was well filled, though the weather was somewhat unfavorable. The presenta- 
tion having been concluded, the Poem, by Norman C. Perkins, of Pomfret, Vt., 
followed. The Valedictory Oration was by Augustus H. Strong, of Rochester, 
N. Y. The Parting Ode, composed by George H. Pratt, of East Weymouth, 
Mass., was sung to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

In the afternoon, the usual Presentation-day performances came off. On 
account of the drizzling rain a tent was erected in front of Alumni Hall, 
beneath which the Class gathered at half-past two o'clock. The usual pro- 
gramme, consisting of songs, Class-histories, vocal duetts, stag-dancing and 
shaking of hands, was gone through with. The song-paper was not so well 
filled asusual. After dancing they formed for the march. The old Presentation 
marching tune, “ Road to Boston,” was this time compelled to yield to a 
couple of noisy drums and a squeaking fife, which kept up a perpetual din in 
ill-accordance with the mournful feelings of the departing Class. 

At Prayers, the Doxology, the most impressive of the Presentation customs, 
was for some unaccountable reason forbidden. 
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In the evening, W. E. Doster, of the Senior Class, in behalf of his Classmates, 
delivered the farewell address to Linonia. 

About nine o’clock, blasts from sundry tin horns in the Freshman quarters, 
reminded the weary and sleepy, that Presentation day “wasn’t dead yet.” 
As it grew later and darker, Freshmen, covered as to their faces with burnt- 
cork,—Freshmen, with striped pants,—Freshmen, with hooped skirts,—Fresh- 
men, with hoofs and tails,—mild Freshmen, with coats turned inside out,— 
fierce Freshmen, with big beards and bob tailed trainer-coats,—Freshmen, with 
bears’ heads, and Freshmen with bare heads—in fine, Freshmen with all sorts of 
conceivable and practicable disguises, each one armed with a banger as big as 
he could lift, and a tin horn as big as he could blow, issued from their rooms, 
and marching sternly across the College yard, assembled at the State House 
steps for the purpose of celebrating their entrance upon Sophomore year. 
After orating in spite of the noisy Sophomores, who kept up a continual shout- 
ing of “Hear!” “Hear! 1!” “Good!” “ Time for you Fresh, to be in bed!” and 
sundry other equally entertaining and witty remarks, they sang a Greek song 
that looked quite natural, and then formed the procession. The boarding 
schools were serenaded as usual, only one, however, acknowledging the compli- 
ment. At half past two, in the morning, squads of muddy Freshmen crossed 
the College green and disappeared among the brick buildings, there to dream 
for an hour or two of hobgoblins, Greek songs, mud-puddles, serenades, fair 
faces, morning flunk, and dunning Pow Wow Committees. ‘“ Esto Perpetua.” 

On Friday afternoon, the epeaking for the DeForest Prize Medal tuok place in 
the Chapel. The weather prevented many from attending, yet the audience 
was by no means a small one. The Orations were as follows: 

1. “Characteristics of the Logie of Revolutions,” by George Pratt, East 
Weymouth, Mass. 

2. “Mystery; its Influence on Religious Training,” by Augustus H. Strong, 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

8. “Milton; as a Republican,” by John Milton Holmes, Chicago, III. 

4. “ Characteristics of the Logic of Revolutions,” by Norman C. Perkins, 
Pomfret, Vt. 

5. “Mystery; its Influence on Religious Traiuing,” by Joseph C. Jackson, 
Newark, N. J. 

6. “ Mystery; its Influence on Religious Training,” by William C. Case, 
Granby, Ct. 

The performances of A. H. Strong and J. M. Holmes were judged to be 
equal, but the prize fell by lot to the former. 
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Vice- Librarian. 

C. H. Foster, 8. 8. Harrwe tt. 

Secretary. 

A. H. Witcox, P. V. 
Vice-Secretary. 

L. T. Witcox, E. G. Hoipen. 
Senior Orator. 

W. N. Armsrrone, J. E. 
Junior Orator. 

W. K. Hatt, E. Carrineton. 


Correcrion.—In announcing the elections in our last Lit., the Secretary and 
Vice-Secretary of the Brothers’ Society, were inadvertently given as Linonian 
Officers, and vice versa. 


PRIZES, 
Townsend Premiums for English Composition. 
W. C. Case, N. ©. Perks, 
J. M. Hotmegs, G. Pratt, 
J. C. Jackson, A. H. Srronea. 
For Solution of Astr ical Problems, Class of 1857. 
D. D. Batpwiy, H. S. DeForgst, 
J. T. Croxton, M. W. Rosrnson. 


Clark Prizes, Class of 1858. 
lst Prize, R. C. 
2d Prize, G. B. McLettan, A. Van Name. 


8d Prize J. W. Gises, C. H. 

Prizes for English Composition, Class of 1859. 

1st Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
lst Prize, E. Carrinerton, T. R. Lounssury, 4 


Prize Poem, Class of 1859. 
G. W. Fisuer. 


Mathematical Prizes, Class of 1860. 
lst Prize, W.C. Jounston, 


P R. 8. Davis, E. D. McKay, J. M. Morais, 
2d Prize, R. B. Brown. 


3d Prize, T. L, B. Howe, H. L. M. 
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Freshman Scholarship. 
J. M. Morris. 
Clark Prize to Second in Rank. 
J. H. Scunewer. 
SENIOR APPOINTMENTS, CLASS OF 1857. 
Valedictary Oration. 
.L. Hoisroox. 
Salutatory Oration. 
W. Sirs. 
Philosophical Orations. 
M. Freevanp, C. Norraror. 
High Orations. 
F, E. Butrer, S. Hotpen, 
H, S. DeForest, J. M. Hotmes, 
G. S. Gray, G.S. 
A. M. 
Orations, Dissertations. First Disputes, 
E. T. Aten, J. 8. Burnet, C. 8. Brackman, 
O. F. Avery, J. T. Croxton, E. W. Brake, 
Brapner, A. T. Gatt, W. E. Dosrrr, 
J.P. Bucktanp, J. P. Green, A. W. Draxg, 
J. C. Day, A. Hanp, C. B. Dye, 
8. J. Dovatass, H. 8S. Huntineton, J. N. Hattocg, 
V. Hickox, F. C. Jonzs, L. D. Hopes, 
J. W. Hussett, A. B. Merwin, B. P. Learnep, 
W. E. A. H. Strona, L. E. Matson, 
J. C. Jackson, G. Tucker. H. C. Pratt, 
H. P. McCoy, W. H. Savary, 
M. W. Rosinson, 8. O. Szymour, 
E. Ropgers. M. Tyter, 
N. D. We tts. 
Second Disputes. 
J. Q. Brapisn, 8. T. Frost, G. Pratt, 
R. Brown, E. T. Futcer, L. E. Proriter. 
M. N. E. W. Hrrencock, E. F. Sanpys, 
J. B. Cone, J. T. Lovewett, H. M. Seety, 
D. S. Dover, N. C. Perxtys, J. L. Surru, 
D. F. Forrest, E. L. Porrer, G. M. Wooprurr. 
Colloquies. 
D. D. Batpwiy, E. J. Evans, J. E. Patmer, 
E. Barrows, J. Griswoxp, W. A. Toompson, 
T. W. E. Bexpey, S. H. Hypz, M. C. Wetts, 
J. A. Curisrman, J. MagsHatt, N. Witter. 
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Editor's Table. 


ArrTer clearing away the great mass of communications which has been 
accumulating upon our table for the past two or three weeks, we have at length 
succeeded in obtaining a level surface, large enough to accommodate our hum- 
ble sheet, while our editorial pen is busily running over its surface. 

Of course we shall commence our remarks with a few words about the 
weather. We say ‘of course,’ because custom demands that we should. Every 
body opens a conversation with ‘the weather, from Miss Seraphina Smith in 
her afternoon calls, up to the venerable Professor in the optical lecture-room, 
Why, then, should we hesitate to do so? Moreover, precedent demands it. 
Ever at the present day, the refuge of bashful youths in company, we have no 
reason to believe that it is an invention of our age. Imagine a timid Roman 
youth at an evening party, dragged up half-trembling, half-wishing, to the 
presence of the fair daughter of an illustrious gens, and introduced. He has no 
late opera to praise, no ‘last new book’ to criticise; he asks her to play for 
him on her lyre, and she doesn’t know a single piece; to sing, and she shrugs 
her bare shoulders and says, she ‘has such a dreadful coM! He stands still, 
bites his lip, twitches his toga nervously, blushes, and, with a look of blank 
despair, ransacks his brain for something to say. 

Meanwhile, the fair one imperturbably looks around the room, examining the 
ladies’ dresses, waiting until her embarrassed partner says something. Now in 
such a case as this the poor wretch must have been driven, like all his unfortu- 
nate successors, (and their name is legion,) to meekly venture a remark upon 
the ‘tempestas.’ The argument from analogy is strong, the’ custom must have 
been ancient. Here, then, upon custom, so old and so universal, we take our 
stand and ery, “O tempora!” 

Do not imagine that the topic will be a dry one—far otherwise, as you will 
see by the observations we have taken and give below. The fact is, we have 
been Merriamizing lately. During last winter we tried to see how much warm 
weather we could bear, and so out doors we wore over-coats and shawls, we 
put on thick boots and rubbers; inside we sat near the fire, we took warm 
baths, we slept with a warm stone at our feet,—in fact, we did everything that 
our ingenuity could suggest, and wore everything that our tailor could provide. 
The result has been very satisfactory. We haven’t got the rheumatism. We 
are now trying the experiment of how much cold weather we can bear. 

We have also, in imitation of the great weather prophet, been keeping a 
memorandum of the weather. We give below our results for the past four 
or five weeks. 

First Week. Bar. P ° ¢—Syz.‘18’ x ’”. Per. Ap. Rain. 

Remarks. Borrowed an umbrella, 

Second Week. Sunday, 12 M.—Saturday, 12M. Rainy. 

Remarks, Wet term. 

Third Week. First seven days, pouring rain. Rest pleasant. 

Remarks. Vanes need oiling. Ground damp. 
Fourth Week. Rainy, showery, drizzling, foggy, muddy, sploshy. 
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Remarks. Wish the Comet would ‘dry up!’ 

Fifth Week. Bar. §.!?02. Cleared off. 

Remarks. Umbrella returned, 

The Clerk of the weather ought to be ashamed of himself for getting up such 
a programme as that! 

Of course, such weather kept Yalensians in doors. 

The time was well improved. Wooden Spoon Initiations and Pow-wows had 
stolen that priceless boon, sleep, and, as a consequence, when the rain came on, 
they betook themselves to the land of Ned. Sleep was the order of the day. 
Shawls, couches, and excuse papers, were in great demand. Old North Middle 
sent forth at regular intervals a universal snore. A neutral would go to bor- 
row a pony from a society-man, and would find him fast asleep on his couch 
with a pair of boots and a lexicon fora pillow. Shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder he would ask him for his book, and a gruff, “not prepared!” followed 
by a double bass snore, would be the only answer. Neutrals were every where. 
Neutrals reveled at the boarding-house,—neutrals ran up high stands in the 
recitation rooms,—neutrals bowed to the President in the Chapel—in short, 
Yale, for a few days, assumed a kind of ‘ neutral tint’ till, one by one, the sleep- 
ers broke the bandsof Morpheus and issued forth to gladden the eyes of men. 

Yale is herself again. The Fresh——, we beg pardon, the Sophomores have 
powowed themselves into Sophomoresence, and begin to watch at the depot for 
that unfortunate class of beings whom they contemptuously call Freshmen. 
The Juniors are buying light yellow canes and shining beavers. Some of the 


-more romantic are practicing upon violins and flutes, preparing to soothe the 


slumbers of some fair one during the moonlight nights of next term. Poor 
fellows! They know not what a Biennial may bring forth. 

Speaking of serenades, reminds us of one we heard the other night. We were 
coming home, late of course, (for Editors cannot keep early hours,) cogitating 
upon the mutability of human affairs, when we heard harmonious sounds pro- 
ceeding from near by. We stopped. It wasa band ofserenaders. There they 
were, collected together in a dusky group, looking up romantically at the fourth- 
story windows of a boarding school and lugubriously singing a song, which we, 
taking for Italian and admiring it much, copied down as they sang it. Here is 
one verse ; 


Obe agade. Obe agide, 

Frob a fored zhaw. 

And O idvillz bi ard withghaw 
Du beéd bi vredz widz baw! 
Eer Idrébbed dérbarding de’er 
Du grause deéozhuds fobe 

Bud dow Ib widsagade widdése 
Whokidely greedbeobe. 


Grum, who was with us, said that we were a fool. Hesaid that every one 
of them had got a cold in his head from the damp weather, and that they were 
singing “Home Again!” But we did not pay any attention to him. Grum 
doesn’t like Italian. Hecan’t appreciate it. Grum isn’t a bit romantic. 
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But to return. The Seniors (as they call themselves) are waiting till it clears 
off, so that they can have an optional lecture ; a favorite employment of theirs 
and apt to produce good recitations at the optional, which comes about half- 
an hour after the big cloud does, 

The Class of 1857 have left us. Soon, like Atlas, they will bear the heavy 
world upon their shoulders. They have gone forth to be a glory and an honor 
to Yale, wherever they may be. Anoble Class! We bid them God speed, yet 
sadly feel their absence. 

“ Around the walls Yalensian, the fleeting years shall flow, 
But never bring the equal here, of Fifty-Seven, 0!’ 
Long life and prosperity to them, and may they not forget their Alma Mater 
when success fills their coffers or crowns their brows with laurel. 


The following was found among some old College papers, and contributed 
by a fair correspondent. As Commencement is at hand, we give Messrs. Colon 
& Spondee the benefit of an insertion. 


VARIETY STORE. 
TO THE LITERATI. 
MESSRS. COLON & SPONDEE, 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

VERSE, PROSE, AND MUSIC, 

Beg leave to informthe Public and the Learned in particular, that,—previous 
to the ensuing CommencemENt—they purpose to open a fresh Assortment of 
Lexicoarapuic, BurGErsDIcIAN AND PARNASSIAN 


GOODS, 
At the room on the GREEN, lately occupied by Mr. Joun Surrn, The Burglar, 
(if it can be procured,) where they will expose to sale 
Salutatory and Valedictory Orations, Syllogistic and Forensic Disputations, and 
Dialogues, among the living and the dead; Theses and Masters’ Questions ;— 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and the ancient Coptic, neatly modified 
into Dialogues, Orations, dc., on the shortest notice ;—Zalmud ;—and Colla- 
tions after the manner of Kennicorr ;—Hebrew ;—Dead Languages for living 
Drones ;—Oriental Languages, with or without points, prefixes, or suffixes; 
Attic, Doric, Ionie and Holic Dialects, with the Wabash, Onondaga, and 
Mohawk Gutturals ;—Synalephas, Elysions and Eclipses of the newest Cur ;— 
V’s added and dove-tailed to their vowels, with a small assortment of the 
genuine Peloponnesian Nasal Twangs ;—Classic Compliments adapted to all 
dignities,—with superlatives in O, and gerunds in di gratis ;—Monologues, 
Dialogues, Trialogues, Tetralogues, and so on, from one to twenty-logues. 
ANAGRAMS, ACROSTICS, ANACREONTICS, 
Chronograms, Epigrams ;—Rebuses, Charades, Puns and Conundrums, by the 
GROSS OF SINGLE DozEN. Sonnets, Elegies, Pastorals ;—Epic Poems, Dedications, 
and Adulatory Prefaces, in verse and prose. 
ETHER, MIST, SLEET, RAIN, SNOW, 

Lightning and Thunder, prepared after the manner of Detta Crusca, with a 
quantity of Brown Horror, Blue Fear, and Hissing hot love, from the same 
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Manufactory ;—with a pleasing variety of high colored compound Epithets, well 
assorted ;—Anti-Institutes, or the new and concise mode of applying forty 
letters to the spelling of a monosyllable ;— Love letters by the ream ;—Sermons, 
moral, ional, or polemical ;—Sermons for Texts, and Texts for Sermons ;— 
Old Orations scoured,— Forensics furnished,—Blunt Epigrams, newly pointed, 
with Extemporaneous Prayers made to order; Alliterations artfully allied; and 


periods polished to perfection. 


AIRS, CATCHES, AND CANTATAS, 
Overtures and Symphonies for any number of Instruments; Serenades for 
nocturnal Lovers ; with Rose-Trees full blown, and Jokes of all colors ;—Amens 
and Hallelujahs, trilled, quavered and slurred—with Couplets, Minims and 
Crochet Rests, for female voices; and Solos with three parts, for hand organs. 


CLASSIC COLLEGE BOWS—CLEAR STARCHED, 
lately imported from Cambridge, and now used by all the topping scientific 
connoisseurs in hair and wigs in this country. 


ADVENTURES, PARAGRAPHS, LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
Country seats for rurgl Members of Congress, provided for Editors of Mewspa- 
pers; with Accidental Deaths, Battles, Bloody Murders, Premature News, Tem- 
pests, Thunder and Lightning, and Hail-Stones, of all dimensions, adapted to the 
season. 


CIRCLES SQUARED; MATHEMATICAL POINTS 
divided into quarters and half shares; and jointed Asymptotes that will meet 
at any given distance. 


SYLLOGISMS IN BOCARDO AND DARAPTI, 
Serions Cautions against Bad Habits, Smoking, d&c, and other coarse Wrapping- 
Paper, aratis, to those who buy the smallest article. 
(J On hand, a few tierces of Attic Salt :—Also casu, and the highest price 
given for Raw Wit, for the use of the Manufactory, or taken in exchange for 
the above articles.” 


We clip from the “ University Literary,” the following, which, while human 
nature remains the same, will apply as well to Yale as to any other College. 


At the seat of Instruction where once she was blest, 
Fair Science sat mourning with sadness oppressed ; 
Her maps and her volumes lay scattered around, 

Her globes, all in fragments, were strewed on the ground, 
There lay, in rude tatters, the relics of sense, 

The waste and destruction of genius immense. 

She wept, shook her head, and with anguish began, 
“ Alas! for the boy who conceives he’s a man! 
When his stature grows tall and his fingers begin 

To stroke the soft down that comes over his chin ; 
When he talks of assemblies, assumes the fine air, 
Falls in love, (as he calls it,) and dreams of the fair— 
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This College, these Students I claimed for my own, 
Here my precepts were uttered, my maxims made known, 
I displayed the fair honor for wisdom designed, 
And the lasting content she bestows on the mind: 
They heard me with rapture! I saw in their eyes, 
Bright hope, emulation and genius arise ; 

I hailed the glad omen, My children, I cried, 

Let no pleasing objects your bosoms divide, 

Till crowned with true virtue, with learning refined, 
I restore you a blessing and joy to mankind. 

Ah, fond expectation ! I saw with despair, 

How soon they forsook me to wait on the fair; 
While I talked of planets that rolled in the skies, 
Their thoughts were on dimples and beautiful eyes. 
I laid down positions and strove to construe, 

They spoke of Miss Nellie, Miss Funny, Miss Sue ! 
I saw a fine youth, as apart he retired, 

Who seemed with the ardor of learning inspired. 
His books and his pens were disposed in due place, 
And deep lines of thinking were marked on his face ; 
Nor shall my assistance be wanting! I cried, 

Ill crown thy exertions—I sprang to his side— 
But, lo! an acrostic! the verses were planned, 
The name was all written, the letters were scanned, 
The initials arranged to promote the design, 

And his genius was working to get the first line.— 
Ishut up Legendre—l blushed for myself, 

I laid Bopp and Kuhner again on the shelf— 
Disappointed, confused, and o’ercome with regret, 
I uttered a wish I shall never forget,— 

That every fair maiden my counsel would prize 
Aud shun every youth till he’s learned and wise.” 


Pshaw! That is rather severe. We are afraid many Yalensians would never 
see the fair ones if they were obliged to wait till then. 


Among our exchanges We acknowledge the receipt of the following: Erskine 
Collegiate Recorder, Beloit College Monthly, Philomathean Magazine, Student's 
Miscellany, University Literary Magazine. In the list of editors of the latter, 
we notice one, Th. Gordon Pollock, an old friend of ours. We extend him our 
congratulations for the honor, and our commiserations for the labor, which his 
college-mates ‘have seen fit to confer upon him.’ 


The following books lie on our table. We have not time to notice them 
further. 

Dutch Exile, in cloth, $1. Every Lady her own Cooper, by G. Percha. The 
Wanderer, in calf, 25 cts. Display, a Tale, Taylor. 

The Yace Lirerary Macazine for July. For sale at the low price of 26 cents, 
by T. H. Pease. 
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